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works, even the emphasis on national themes that became the fashion under Catherine II, were of a distinctly foreign origin. Literature, and particularly versification, moreover, became the handmaiden of politics, subservience to government wishes being particularly marked in the writings of Russia's two most talented eighteenth century poets, Lomonosov and Derzhavin. The brutal persecution of Radishchev for overstepping the narrow boundaries of officially tolerated criticism effectively silenced any expression of independent thought. Stale pseudo-classicism and affected sentimentalism were the prevalent literary tendencies; it was only gradually that they were superseded by romanticism and, later, by realism.
Since literary opinion was then still in a state of flux, one would hardly be justified in speaking of definite "literary schools." It may be said, nevertheless, that individual authors, as well as the numerous and often ephemeral coteries of literati, supported at various times one of the following three literary movements: (1) Alexander Shishkov's5 and Derzhavin's ultra-reactionary group, which extolled the imaginary glories of Russian eighteenth century literature and particularly insisted on the necessity of safeguarding the Russian language against pernicious foreign influences (Old Slavonic, they argued, was the fountain-head of the Russian tongue, and should be drawn upon to bring the Russian vocabulary in line with modern requirements): (2) Karamzin's group, which combined rigid political conservatism with a spirited defense of a simplified and "westernized'7 literary language; and (3) the informal organization of the younger men whose views tended towards liberal romanticism and political radicalism. It was not uncommon for the authors to shift their allegiance from one movement to another.
The outstanding literary figure at the turn of the century was Nicholas Karamzin (1766-1828). His Letters of a Russian Traveler, first published in 1791-1792, and several stories which in the years immediately following appeared in the periodicals he edited, made his
5 A. S. Shishkov (1754-1841). a man of mediocre ability, began his career in the navy. His patriotic Discourse on Love for One's Country won Alexander's whole-hearted approval and led to his appointment as secretary of state (1811). In 1824 Shishkov succeeded Golitsin as minister of education, an office he held until 1828. He was opposed to the Bible Society and was instrumental in its liquidation in 1826. From 1816 to 1841 Shishkov was president of the Russian Academy (see p. 597), which he used as a vehicle for the dissemination of his reactionary views. After his death the academy was closed and its functions were taken over by the newly established division of Russian language and literature of the Academy of Science.